AND MERCY To 
Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPprr. 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, - 


Where, on July 4th, 1776, our Continental Congress unanimously voted and proclaimed to the world our separation from England. 
[Used by kind permission of “The Child Garden,” Morgan Park, Illinois.) 


“SICUT PATRI- 
BUS, SIT DEUS 
NOBIS.” 


[AS GOD WAS TO 
OUR FATHERS, 
SO MAY HE BE 
TO US.] 


Under the above 
noble motto of 
our city comes to 
our table to-day 
a beautifully en- 
graved invitation 
from ‘“‘The City of 
Boston,” to be 
present at a din- 
ner “given in 
honor of the mis- 
sion delegated by 
the President and 
Government of the 
French Republic, 
to attend the de- 
dication of the 
statue of Mare- 
chal de Rocham- 
beau.” 

We regret that 
we cannot attend, 
but it calls to 
mind our visits to 
Paris in 1869 and 
1870 when, worn 
out with efforts 
in founding our 
Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Pre- 
vention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, we 
crossed the ocean 
for rest, and laid 
our plans for es- 
tablishing a’ paper 


Animals,” “The American | 
sop of Cruelty ane Education 
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Our Dumb 


Animals. 


like Our Dumb Animals and a humane 
educational committee before “‘ The Royal 
Society of England”? and the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts, as recorded in our ‘Autobio- 
graphical Sketches,” and were asked, 
“shall you see the Empress Eugenie about 
this??? To which we answered, “certainly, 
if Providence opens the way.”’ 

The French emperor, Napoleon, had pro- 
claimed to the world “the empire means 
peace,” and we intended to put before his 
majesty and Eugenie plans which we felt 
sure would be kindly received and care- 
fully considered. But it was too late, for 
France and Germany were at that moment 
on the verge of war, which broke out a few 
days after we left. But many things in that 
city made it to us the most interesting of 
any on the continent. 

ist. The uniform politeness of the French 
people in cafes, in omnibuses, on the 
streets, in fact, everywhere — the taking off 
all hats whenever a funeral passed, even 
the emperor to the humblest workman or 
workwoman—the beautiful avenues—the 
great and merciful abattoir for killing ani- 
mals humanely — the kind treatment of 
horses [much kinder, we think, then than 
now ]—the respect apparently shown to old 
age—the frequent visitations and great care 
in the cemeteries—the great picture gal- 
leries, from which we would gladly have 
taken those pictures that represented only 
victories of French armies over those of 
other nations—the Arch of Triumph, which 
we would gladly have stripped of its bloody 
adornments and named the Arch of Peace. 

But of all we saw there, nothing rests 
more vividly in our recollection than two 
little incidents, which to most people would 
seem of no importance. 

One was when we first took lodgings near 
the Are de Triomphe, and, while arranging 
our things, a white dove flew in at the win- 
dow and passed considerable time in listen- 
ing to our expressions of pleasure. The 
family keeping the house thought the visit 
unprecedented and very singular. 

The other was when we opened the first 
copy [and probably the only one in Paris] 
of The Animal World, which we had urged 
the Royal Society of England to establish 
and had helped name — just as we opened it 
a little bird flew to our window and sang its 
song of welcome. These two were the only 
instances, we think, during our four months? 
residence in Paris of any bird coming to our 
window. 

As we have said before, these two. inci- 
dents would seem to most persons of no 
importance, but on our mind they made a 
vivid impression. 

Of course, to suppose that those birds 
were sent to our window would seem in- 
credible, but after all no more so than thou- 
sands of other things constantly occurring — 
the languages of birds and other creatures 
we call dumb—the flights of birds every fall 
thousands of miles to their winter quarters 
and their return to their old nests in the 
spring —the carrier pigeon brought to the 
light a thousand miles away, starting in- 
stantly in a direct line for its distant home 
— there are more mysteries about God’s 
(so-called) lower creatures than the philo- 
sophy of most people has ever dreamed of. 
When such a man as Agassiz believed in 
their immortality, we think it vastly more 


probable than that horrible doctrine of infant 
damnation which has been so widely held 
by some who considered themselves to be 
good Christians. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


In France, when a funeral passes, every man raises 
his hat to salute it. The deceased person may have 
been a child, a pauper, a beggar; it is no matter; the 
cortege is saluted by every man, whether he be 
prince, millionaire or mendicant. It is a good and 
lovely custom. 


THE SONG OF AN ESCAPED CAPTIVE. 


A summer’s sun flooded the church with 
glorious light, throwing rich shades of gold, 
green, and purple color across the chancel 
pavement, tracing in dark shadows the form 
of a rood cross. One ray of light glanced 
across the altar, lighting with a strange re- 
fulgence the form of a young priest kneeling 
there, with clasped hands and earnest face 
upraised in adoration. 

The stillness of the church was broken 
only by the sweet, soft tones of the organ, 
tremblingly calling on the worshippers to 
remember the sacrifice and renunciation 
they were celebrating. The gentle tones 
died and were followed by a solemn hush, 
whilst every head was bent in silent adora- 
tion of God. 

Through the stillness there rose a burst of 
melody, so thrilling, so soul-inspiring, that 
every face was raised to see the unknown 
songster. On,on he sang, telling, not of 
pains and penalties, but of life and happi- 
ness. Higher yet and higher swelled his 
notes, as he proclaimed his gratitude for the 
sunshine and joy of life. He sang of woods 
and streams, of running brooks and meadows 
full of sweet flowers. He told of the delights 
of liberty. Then in low sad notes he sang 
of narrow cages, of cruel men, of small, 
stifling dens, where wild woodland birdies 
are kept in sorrow and misery. He told of 
the agonies of slow death from pining and 
weary, weary longings for fresh air and 
freedom. 

But the stream of people trampled under 
foot the shade of the cross as they passed 
on unheeding. The purple stains cast by 
the pictured agony of Him who valued the 
sparrows were swept by silks and satins, 
for the people thought not. 

The organ pealed forth the grand strains 
of the “‘Agnus Dei.’”’? The clear notes of the 
boy choristers rose high above. 

For a moment the bird’s song ceased. 
Then again it rose swelling forth in one 
grand pleading for sympathy and mercy 
from those who by their patronage con- 
demned his brethren to the loss of what, to 
them, is dearer far than life — their liberty. 

The sound of the organ died away; the 
congregation bent their heads. With flut- 
tering wings the songster flew to the altar, 
alighting on the cross. Then with one long 
wailing cry for Peace — blessed peace to en- 
joy unfettered the beauteous air and sun- 
light, his song ceased and he folded his 
wings. At last he had obtained from God 
the birthright of freedom of which he had 
been robbed by man. 

The white-robed choristers left the chan- 
ce], the priest passed from the altar, the 
congregation rustled forth. The dead bird 
was left alone beneath the cross. 

Christians, shall its pleadings to your 
God remain unheeded ? F. WINSTONE. 


WITH PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


With peace in South Africa, one can safely 
congratulate the horses and mules who have 
now escaped their share in the warfare over 
a vast territory. It has been frightful to 
think of what the dumb animals were suffer- 
ing in that struggle, and, because the loss of 
human lives was so much worse, no heed 
was given to their agonies; yet visions of 
horror were ever confronting the humane 
imagination. Knowing what happens under 
the best conditions, the state of the animals 
sent to South Africa must have been little short 
of hell for them. Let us hope the poor crea- 
tures, half-starved and wounded, have gone 
to a heaven of their own, and the survivors 
may soon realize all the blessings of peace. 


CHATTERER, 
In Boston Herald, June 5th. 


SOCIETIES P. C. A. 


Some think their objects should be simply 
to protect public health—and horses. 

Some think they should protect only poor 
men’s horses, while rich men should be at 
liberty to dock them, tie up their heads with 
tight check-reins, cover their eyes with 
close-fitting blinders, run them with whip 
and spur in races, and when they get in- 
jured in polo matches or chasing a fox over 
ditches, fences, or hurdles, sell them to 
those who will eventually sell them into 
dump carts, where they will be starved, 
pounded, and tormented by insects until 
they die. 

When a great scare has been gotten up by 
the newspapers about hydrophobia, and 
most severe and barbarous legislation is 
sought against dogs, some think the societies 
for the protection of dumb animals should 
remain silent. 

When the English sparrow is attacked, 
some think no word should be said in his 
behalf. 

Especially do some think that no word 
should be ever said against the unlimited 
practice of vivisection. 

All these views come from a misapprehen- 
sion of the objects and duties of these socie- 
ties, which are to protect and speak for all 
the dumb races that cannot protect and speak 
for themselves. 

It is our duty to dppear personally, or by 
representative, in courts, before legislative 
committees, and elsewhere, and, by all 
proper means, do for all the dumb races 
precisely what the lawyer is sworn to do for 
his human client; and those who think that 
our societies in any of these matters go be- 
yond their duty, think so because they have 
not given sufficient thought to the subject 
to realize what are the duties of these socie- 
ties to the dumb races which they have been 
organized to protect. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


COLLEGE ROWDYISM. 


We are glad to find a report in the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Weekly of action by the chancellor of that 
university in a case of rowdyism between the fresh- 
men and the soph e cla in which he says 
that students will be held liable the same as other 
citizens, and that students who cannot conduct 
themselves as gentlemen will be refused the privi- 
leges of that wniversity. 


(Signed) 
April 30th, 1902. 


James R. Day, Chancellor. 


ALEC YEATON’S SON. 
(Gloucester, August, 1720.) 


The wind it wailed, the wind it moaned, 
And the white caps flecked the sea; 
“ An’ I would to God,” the skipper groaned, 
“ T had not my boy with me!” 


Snug in the stern sheets, little John 
Laughed as the scud swept by; 

But the skipper’s sunburnt cheek grew wan 
As he watched the wicked sky. 


‘* Would he were at his mother’s side !”’ 
And the skipper’s eyes were dim. 

** Good Lord in heaven, if ill betide, 
What would become of him! 


“ For me—my muscles are of steel, 
For me let hap what may; 
I might make shift upon the keel 
Until the break o’ day. 


* But he, he is so weak and small, 
So young, scarce learned to stand ,— 
O pitying Father of us all, 
I trust him in Thy hand! 


“ For Thou who markest from on high 
A sparrow’s fall—each one !— 
Surely, O Lord, Thou’lt have an eye 
On Alec Yeaton’s son !”’ 


Then, helm hard-port; right straight he sailed 
Towards the headland light; 

The wind it moaned, the wind it wailed, 
And black, black fell the night. 


Then burst a storm to make one quail, 
Though housed from wind and waves— 

They who could tell about that gale 
Must rise from watery graves ! 


Sudden it came, as sudden went 
Ere half the night was sped, 

The winds were hushed, the waves were spent, 
And the stars shone overhead. 


Now, as the morning mist grew thin, 
The folk on Gloucester shore 

Saw a little figure floating in 
Secure, on a broken oar! 


Up rose the cry, “A wreck! a wreck! 
Pull, mates, and waste no breath !” 
They knew it, though ’twas but a speck 

Upon the edge of death. 


Long did they marvel in the town 
At God, His strange decree, 
That let the stalwart skipper drown, 
And the little child go free! 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


THE SEAGULL. 


The sky was blue on a summer day, 
And the sea was blue below; 

And the seagulls, whose wings flashed gleaming white, 
Were swooping to and fro. 


The boatmen rested upon their oars, 
And the marksman took his gun, 

And he said, “‘ My love wants a seagull’s plume, 
And I will get her one.” 


He lifted his gun, he shot — and lo! 
With a thud upon the deck, 

Fell the white-winged bird, whilst a scarlet stream 
Dripped from its wounded neck. 


“A fine young bird! I’ve had good luck,” 
Quoth the marksman, in great glee; 

Whilst ’round the boat hovered the parent bird, 
And ever nearer came she. ( 


She uttered many a plaintive cry; 
She would not her young forsake; 

“Omarksman! marksman! your heart must be hard 
If pity you do not take.” 


The marksman he raised his gun again, 
But the brave bird did not care; 

She was robbed of her nestling; she followed on— 
Ah! say if its fate she will share? 


“O marksman! marksman! a love so great 
Should with tenderest pity meet,” 

But the marksman aimed, and the marksman fired, 
And the bird fell at his feet. 


THE LIFE SAVERS. 


Two happy creatures that God had made 
To play o’er the restless sea! 

Thank God, O reader, that he who fired 
Was neither you nor me! 


Oh, fair ones who wear the seagull’s plumes, 
And think that in feathers you’re fine, 
Close your ears when barbarous Fashion speaks, 
And think of this tale of mine. 
JULIA GODDARD. 


CELIA THAXTER SAYS: 

“And how refreshing is the sight of the 
birdless bonnet. The face beneath, no mat- 
ter how plain it may be, seems to possess a 
gentle charm. She might have had birds, 
this woman, for they are cheap enough and 
plentiful enough, heaven knows; but she 
has them not, therefore she must wear with- 
in things infinitely precious, namely: good 
sense, good taste, good feeling. Does any 
woman imagine these withered corpses 
(cured with arsenic) which she loves to 
carry about are beautiful? Not so; the 
birds lost their beauty with their lives.” 


THE TAMING OF BIRDS. 


If people only knew how much amusement they 
could get out of taming wild birds in their native 
haunts, the number of caged things would be dimin- 
ished. So, let us trust, would the number of birds 
on hats. 

The main requisite for the taming of wild creatures 
is the ability to sit still, to sit still, and to sit still. 
When we cease to seem inquisitive about the birds 
they become inquisitive about us and indulge their 
curiosity quite as freely as do human beings in 
similar circumstances. All we have to do is to be- 
have as if we were at home with them, and they will 
take us at our own valuation. 

The hunting of birds and animals with a camera 
instead of a shotgun is a practice which is happily on 
the increase.—Indianapolis Daily News, April 25. 


“T don’t like your milk,” said the mistress of the 
house. ‘It’s dreadfully thin, and there’s no cream 
on it.”—‘Arfter you’ve lived in the city a while, 
mum,” said the milkman, encouragingly, “ you’ll get 
over them rooral idees o’ yourn.”—Chicago Tribune. 


FROM OLD SURGEON.” 


“Hard pavements and over-driving are bad for the 
shoulders and knees,” replied the old surgeon, “ but, 
gentlemen, the horse is so perfectly made that if you 
will take off that check-rein he will stand a vast deal 
of hard driving on hard pavements without harm. 
Gentlemen, come back into the yard, and I will ex- 
plain. Here, boy, bring that horse this way. Now, 
gentlemen, these shoulders, this long neck, and this 
head, together make up a wonderful structure. The 
Creator seems to have known how to make all these 
parts and to put them together, and, I fancy, He has 
taught each horse howto carry his head. You see there 
are a great many bones and lig ts, and tend 
and muscles, and these all work into and with each 
other, like the various partsinanorchestra. In some 
horses the natural position of the head is high. In 
that case, all these bones and ligaments, and tendons 
and muscles, in the head, and neck, and shoulders, 
are fitted to a high head, and they work into and 
with each other in a natural and easy way with the 
head carried high. But, in the great majority of 
horses the natural position of the head is low. Now, 
in this case, all these bones and ligaments, and ten- 
dons and muscles, in the head, and neck, and shoul- 
ders, work into and with each other in a natural, 
easy, and comfortable way only when the head is 
carried low. If in such a horse the head is fastened 
above its natural place, you will see at once that ali 
these bones and ligaments, and tendons and muscles, 
instead of playing into each other in their natural 
and comfortable way, must work in an unnatural, 
strained way, and must produce friction, fatigue and 
pain.” 

And then the old man went on to add many argu- 
ments against the check-rein, and I remember he 
asked us whether we supposed the horse could see the 
road just in front of him as well when his head was a 
foot or a foot and a half above its natural place, as 
when he is allowed to carry it in its natural position. 
Among other things, he said if you whip a horse or 
knock him down with a club the pain will soon pass 
away, but the torture of the check-rein continues from 
morning till night and every day of the year. 


Servant (delivering message) —‘‘Mr. T. sends his 
compliments to Mr. G., with the request that he shoot 
his dog, which is a nuisance in the neighborhood.” 
G.—“ Give Mr. G.’s compliments to Mr. T., and ask 
him to kindly poison his daughter and burn up her 
piano.”’—Tezxas Siftings. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


FOOD ADULTERATIONS AND OTHER 
THINGS DANGEROUS TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


In the Boston Evening Transcript of April 28th we 
find from an address to the United States senate on 
April 25th, on a bill before the senate to prevent 
adulterations, etc., in the District of Columbia and 
our U. 8S. territories, that the Hon. Senator P. J. 
McCumber, of North Dakota, stated that deleterious 
{dangerous] food products to the value of more than 
eleven hundred millions of dollars were placed on 
our markets for sale last year, while the total amount 
of adulterated food products would come nearly up to 
four thousand millions of dollars. In other words, 
that we are paying at the rate of over $50 per head of 
our whole population for spurious goods, and about 
$15 per head for products positively harmful. 

Believing, as we do, that prevention of disease is 
vastly more important than cure, we add that while 
hundreds of thousands of animals have been vivi- 
sected in trying to discover cures for disease, it seems 
wonderful that more is not done for its prevention. 

We have no doubt that some of our Boards of 
Health are doing all that can be reasonably expected 
with the very small means placed at their disposal, 
and in consideration of the fact that if they become 
too troublesome to men who have large influence 
with the press and in legislation, they may lose the 
power they already have. 

But it seems to us that in this country, where rich 
men and politicians have so much influence both 
with the press and in legislation, there should be 
independent organizations like our societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, which (without 
fear or favor) will be constantly endeavoring to pro- 
tect public health. Or if not independent organiza- 
tions, then that rich philanthropists should establish 
in our cities independent laboratories, which (with- 
out fear or favor) shall be constantly discovering and 
exposing things which ought to be discovered and 
exposed. 

For instance: The danger of lead poison in pipes, 
in tin cans and in cooking dishes. 

The older readers of Our Dumb Animals may re- 
member how, many years ago | under threat of being 
sued for more money than we were worth] we ven- 
tured to expose in all our Boston daily papers, and 
elsewhere, the ‘“‘ Marbelized Iron Cooking Wares,” 
subsequently declared by our Harvard chemist, Pro- 
fessor Wood, to be “ ative with poison,” and suc- 
ceeded (with Professor Wood’s help) in compelling 
the great firm who manufactured them to close their 
factory, discharge their hands, and offer to take back 
all they had sold. 

Then again, it may be remembered that we pro- 
cured a book from the State Board of Health of 
Michigan, containing seventy-five specimens of poi- 
sonous wall papers, which, under the title of ‘‘ Sha- 
dows from the Walis of Death,” had been placed in 
all the public libraries of Michigan as a warning to 
the citizens of that state. 

These are only two examples of a multitude which 
we endeavored to bring to public notice many years 
ago, filling during ten days many columns of the 
Boston Herald and more or less columns of all our 
Boston dailies. 

We became so much interested in the subject that 
we finally went to Washington and put before con- 
gress about a hundred pages of evidence we had col- 
lected, of which congress printed a thousand copies, 
and we at our own expense five thousand more; and 
by House bill 7005, February, 1881, it was provided 
that the president could expend $20,000 more in fur- 
ther investigations. 

While much has been done since that time in our 
own and other states to improve the condition of 
many things, there can be no question that a multi- 
tude still remain, and are constantly being invented, 
concerning which the public ought to be so informed 
as to prevent their sale. For instance, foods and 
drinks (including meats, wines, beers, fruits and 
milk) on and in which are used dangerous preserva- 
tives—canned goods and baking powders, more or 
less injurious — quack medicines, the components 
of which none but their money-making sellers 
know — adulterated sugars and syrups — the danger 
of oleomargarine and glucose when carelessly or im- 
properly manufactured —and lots of others which 
produce sickness, if not death. 

Saying nothing of drainage and ventilation, the 
leakage of gas pipes, and the danger of some kinds 


of gas, we might fill our whole paper with a descrip- 
tion of adulterated, poisonous and dangerous foods, 
drinks, drugs, medicines and other things which 
ought to be constantly analyzed and inspected for 
the protection of public health.” 

We would not interfere with what we rejoice to 
know our Boards of Health are already doing, but we 
are sure that a vast gain might be made in the pro- 
motion of good health and longevity if independent 
organizations or great laboratories, supported by 
private benevolence, could be constantly employed 
in detecting and exposing things which ought to be 
detected and exposed. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


ST. BERNARD. 
(Special Dispatch to the Cincinnati Enquirer.) 


ToLEeDo, Onto, April 18.—A big St. Bernard dog 
saved the life of Josie Smith, aged nine years, who 
fell into an open cistern to-day. Passers-by saw the 
dog sniffing and smelling around the curb, and then 
they saw him disappear through the hole. In ashort 
time they heard muffied barks, and they at once ran 
to the spot. 

They found the noble animal supporting the little 
girl’s head out of water with its paws, while it kept 
up @ barking for help. The girl was lifted out and 
then the big dog was assisted from the cistern. The 
animal followed the girl and watched over her until 
she was fully restored to consciousness. 

Josie was visiting with friends just outside the 
city limits on Central Avenue, and the dog, it is 
stated, is one of the Alta Kennel’s, which are owned 
by Mrs. Lee. There was eight feet of water in the 
cistern. 


A KITTEN RESCUED. 


We find in the Salem News of April 15th an inter- 
esting account of the rescue of a kitten from the 
branch of a tree forty feet above the ground, in the 
presence of a crowd of some three hundred persons, 
by lineman Joe Willard, under direction of Supt. 
Walcott of the Boston and Northern Electric Road. 
The paper adds that the crowd applauded Joe, and 
that he is entitled to considerable praise, for it is not 
many men who would crawl along the limb of a tree 
forty feet from the ground to rescue a kitten. 


WORSE THAN A NUISANCE. 


About the greatest nuisance to a farmer, after the 
gunner who at certain seasons of the year goes 
tramping all over his fields, shooting his quail, 
woodcock and rabbits, is the student who comes 
down from the city and calls himself a “ collector.” 
He must have plants and flowers for his herbarium ; 
fishes, tadpoles and aquatic plants for his aquarium; 
must shoot every bird he sees to send away to a taxi- 
dermist to be stuffed; must have every bird’s egg 
he can find for a collection, and without leave or 
license from anyone. 

A sturdy old farmer once met one of these collec- 
tors up his pear tree after some thrushes’ eggs, while 
the poor birds were circling round and round the 
tree in great distress. 

“Hoh! What are you doing there ?” exclaimed the 
ireful farmer. 

“Only getting a few eggs for my collection,” was 
the suave reply. 

“Who said you could have them?” roared the 
farmer. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the city man. “I didn’t 
suppose you’d care.” 

“ They’re my birds and on my property, and them 
thrashers have built right in that ’ere spot for 10 
years. Might as well come and tear me out of my 
home and be done with it.” 

“T didn’t mean any offence.” 

“ Any offence!” shouted the farmer. “ What right 
have you to come on my farm making your collec- 
tions? Suppose, when I went to the city, I'd go to 
your office or place of business and gather up some of 
your papers or valuables for my collection; what 
would you think of me?” 


“T thought birds and plants were pro- 
perty.” 
“ Yes, that is what all you city folks think. You 


think everything in the country is free when every 
foot is owned by body, and bodies in the 


country have as much right to what they own as city 
people have right to what they own.” 

“Tam very sorry, sir. I never looked at it in that 
way. I'll put the eggs back. The birds surely have 
an earnest champion in you.” 

“They sing for me, and I’d rather hear one thrasher 
sing than all the choirs in the city combined. They 
help me to fight the insects that would eat me out of 
house and home if left alone. They are friends to 
me, so I will beafriend tothem. I would think you 
city folks would be taught in church and Sunday- 
school the respect that the Bible has laid down for 
birds.” 

I don’t see what pleasure there is in a collection of 
dead birds or butterflies, anyway. For my part, when 
I want to study nature I'll go where the pretty things 
are alive and study them there.—New York Tribune. 


DO CROWS REASON? 


The following stories of the crow we have on the 
authority of “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.” They are 
related as happening in Yezo, the northern island of 
the empire, where these birds are a feature of the 
country :— 

“There are millions of them, and in many places 
they break the silence of the silent land with a Babel 
of noisy discords. They are everywhere, and have 
attained a degree of most unpardonable imperti- 
nence, mingled with a cunning and sagacity which 
almost puts them on a level with man in some cir- 
cumstances. Five of them were so impudent as to 
alight on two of my horses, and so be ferried across 
ariver. In the inn garden at Mori I saw a dog eating 
a piece of carrion in the presence of several of these 
covetous birds. They evidently said a great deal to 
each other on the subject, and now and then one or 
two of them tried to pull the meat away from him, 
which he resented. At last a big, strong crow suc- 
ceeded in tearing off a piece, with which he returned 
to the pine where the others were congregated, and 
after much earnest speech they all surrounded the 
dog, and the leading bird dexterously dropped the 
small piece of meat within reach of his mouth, when 
he immediateiy snapped at it, unwisely letting go 
the big piece for a second, and two of the crows flew 
away with it to the pine; and with much fluttering 
and hilarity they all ate it, the deceived dog looking 
vacant and bewildered for a moment, after which he 
sat under the tree and barked at them. 


COWS IN THE ALPS. 


The cows in the Alps are generally very large and 
fine, of a dark mouse color, growing white at the muz- 
zle, writes a correspondent of The Chicago Journal. 
Each one has a name, and a bell around her neck, 
and as the herder must be with them all day, they 
are so accustomed to being with humankind that 
they really seem to have human intelligence. Several 
mornings, when staying in the homes of the moun- 
taineers, I have got up at daybreak to see them milk 
and care for their herds, and as I saw how gently 
they handled them, and the trustful way the cows 
would lay their heads against the keepers, as if try- 
ing in their dumb way to express their affection, it 
added to my regard for the sturdy fellows, who 
looked as if they might be as rough as bears. 

One cow, who leads the herd, has a much larger 
bell than the others, and as she starts off the rest fol- 
low along the narrow path up the mountain side, the 
different bells tinkling like chimes in the early 
morning air and forming a very romantic pastoral 
scene. 


AN INTELLIGENT HORSE. 


The sight of a horse trotting up Genesee street with 
an empty carriage naturally suggests a runaway, 
and perhaps an accident. Pedestrians in the vicin- 
ity of the city hall often have their attention at- 
tracted to a sleek brown horse hurrying up the street 
alone, and they stop to see what happens. Nothing 
ever happens with that horse, for he is not a runa- 
way. When his owner, Dr. L. F. Pattengill, wants 
him the horse is sent from the stable to the office, and 
the animal has intelligence enough to travel alone in 
the busy street. He trots up to the office door, takes 


his stand beneath a big elm tree at the curb, and 
there he patiently awaits the coming of his master. 
Utica Observer, 
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Pure Silver Band of Mercy Badge. 


PARKER’S PATENT 
PORTABLE STEEL 
FIRE ESCAPE. 


THE WINNER. 


| From Horseshoer’s Journal,” Detroit, Mich.} 


A FIRE ESCAPE. 


The above is a small cut of a fire escape 
ladder manufactured, from wire rings, by S. 
B. Parker, 495 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A complete sample of this ladder may be 
seen at our offices. It has the advantage 
over other fire escapes that it cannot be 
burned, and we commend it to the careful 
consideration of all who may be interested, 


and would suggest that Mr. Parker will be | 


glad to answer questions in regard to it. 


(For Our Dumb Animals). 
PATSY. 
A BeRxsHIRE SKETCH BY ANNA FULLER BENNETT. 


We were natives—well, Patsy was not exactly—but 
he had been brought from his free Western plains 
when so young as to have become thoroughly accli- 
mated, and I am sure if he could have spoken for 
himself he would have claimed Berkshire as the 
home of his heart. But certainly neither of us could 
be classed as “‘ boarders” nor “summer visitors” nor 


| 


even “from Lenox,” and we enjoyed our loved hills 
and Berkshire byways from a standpoint not usually © 


attained by the ordinary dock-tailed, curb-bitted | 


saddle combination. 
Since Patsy was the principal though silent partner 


was a rather stocky little white pony, much like the 


which revealed his Western origin, but with a pretty 
head, unusually sensitive ears and big, intelligent 
brown eyes. The high-bred carriage of that dainty 
head and his indomitable spirit, even under weari- 
ness, redeemed him from the suspicion of mustang 


| tionalities of the riding school. 


breeding which a certain little wilfulness in his dis- | 


position might have aroused. 


made him more interesting to his mistress, but it 


in disgrace to pasture retirement. Here he fell into 
the hands of a quiet, kindly man whom he was soon 
observed to follow like a little dog, and who could 
ride him down the road as quietly as if he were not 
the same horse who had returned from each bout 
with the boys, foam-covered and snorting. 

It was at this time that his future mistress began 
to long to try him, and after some secret consultations 
with the quiet man, who gave her a few points, her 
wish was granted. That settled Patsy’s future, though 
neither Patsy nor his mistress realized it at the time. 
Each ride added to the thorough understanding 
between them until, after some vicissitudes, fate 
threw the little white horse into the hands of the 
little woman who loved him best in all the world. 

Foreboding friends and prudent neighbors shook 
their heads and prophesied direful results, but the 
fulfilment of their gruesome prophecies has not yet 
come to pass. On the contrary, many times Patsy’s 
absolute obedience to his mistress’ voice and his 
quick comprehension of a critical situation have 
saved his rider much annoyance and even rescued 
her from positive danger. 

One sad day Patsy, looking over his pasture gate, 
saw a long line of other horses attached to black 
carriages moving slowly away from the home gate. 
He did not know that they were carrying the quiet 


came no more to the pasture with sugar in his pock- 


| overtake them. 


breeze, those dear little ears pricked to eager atten- 
tion before her; and the regular beat of his nimble 
feet on the hard road sent the blood to her cheeks 
and the joy of life to her very finger tips. Compari- 
sons may be “‘ odorous,” but there is one little lady 
who can never be convinced that the semi-flight of 
the swift bicyclist can equal it. To some the raptur- 
ous languor of the mazy waltz may surpass it in 
“poetry of motion,’ but never for her. Perhaps the 
young eagle in his first soaring flight may be more 
conscious of power, or more exultant the seraph on 
his first pinions, but nothing more mundane is 
worthy of comparison. 

We fear that Patsy’s rider was sometimes even 
guilty of gloating a little over the plodding wheel- 
men as they trundled their inanimate steeds up the 
weary hills. To be sure, those same wheelmen left 
us far behind in their flying coast down the other 
side, though Patsy shook his determined head and 
pulled hard at the bit in ambitious but vain effort to 
Withal, his rider came in at the 


| end of the race quite as ruddy, quite as fresh and 


exhilarated and far less fatigued than the average 
**scorcher.” 

From the first buddings of early spring, through 
the soft, sweet days of June, late into summer’s twi- 


| lights, through October’s fallen leaves and until the 
man away from him, but he did know that his friend | 


ets, and that when mistress came the next morning | 
| she hid her face for a long time in his own white 
| mane. 

in this firm, his portrait should first bedrawn. He | 


Both saddled and free, Patsy has since wandered 


| much over the wooded hills and upland pastures, 
kind chosen for polo, with a brand on his leftshoulder | 


wherever wire fences will permit—the few lower bars 
of an ordinary rail fence, or a little stream, being 
hardly an obstacle worth mentioning. Patsy had 
been trained in the proper canons, but both he and 
his mistress enjoyed great freedom from the conven- 
They have stopped 
in all sorts of places, and while his mistress has 


| picked flowers or berries Patsy has regaled himself 
It must be confessed that this very spunkiness | 


had also been the cause of troubles of hisown—which | 


he never told—in days before he had fallen into the 
hands of one who understood him. Never was the 
power of kindness better exemplified. 
transferred from the freedom of the plains to city 


on choice bits of grass; the remounting being accom- 
plished from a neighboring stone wall or any con- 
venient vantage, quite independent of grooms and in 
disregard of all rules. If much of the ride was occu- 


| pied in climbing a steep hill or carefully picking the 


Suddenly 


way down the opposite slope, time was afterwards 


| made up by a stirring gallop over a long level. 


Nife, after a bewildering journey in those dreadful | 
cars, his tender mouth subjected toacruel bit such | 


as he had never known, poor Patsy’s very sense of 
injustice and resistance to undeserved tyranny gave 
him a bad reputation at the outset. Ridden by boys 
and by a cruel-hearted riding master, he justified his 
reputation as a wild horse, until at last he was sent 


None but they who know the sensation can fully | 
sympathize with the thrill in every vein of a rider | 


who yields to the bounding gallop of the spirited 
horse in the very joy of motion. Never was this par- 


| ticular rider quite so happy, quite so care-free, quite 


so in harmony with the beautiful Berkshire land- 


| scape as when Patsy’s white mane was flowing on the 


quick little hoof-beats could be heard over the frozen 
ground, Patsy has cantered over the Berkshire road- 
ways. In dreams of old age Patsy’s mistress will see 
bits of roadside as the background of happy mem- 
ories, and Patsy will always be enshrined as the 
dearest and chiefest comrade of happy days. 

Patsy’s story is not yet wholly told, for he still 
lives, and it is his mistress’ wish that, sad as the 
time will be to her, she may herself see the closing of 
those big, brown eyes which have never looked aught 
but love upon her, and that she may herself choose 
his resting place in the mountain pasture where she 
first learned to know the real affectionate nature of 
the much-maligned little horse. 


“Ma,” said a newspaper man’s son, “I know why 
editors call themselves ‘we.’” ‘‘Why?” the 
man that doesn’t like the article will think there are 
too many people for him to tackle.” 

Washington Star. 


She was handsome, leading a pet dog up Fifth 
Avenue. An exquisite masher smiled a chimpanzee 
smile as she passed the Windsor Hotel, and said: 

“Madam, I envy your dog.” 

“So do all the other puppies,” was her quick re- 
sponse, and he pulled up his coat collar and took the 
nearest side street. 
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Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, July, 1902. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.”’ 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the ietters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. | 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred and one new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of fifty 
thousand five hundred and seventy. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stampa, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


At the June meeting of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
held on the 18th, President Angell reported that in 
the investigation of cases during the month 2044 ani- 
mals had been examined, 55 horses taken from work, 
and 152 horses and other animals mercifully killed. 

Two hundred and one new “ Bands of Mercy” had 
been formed during the month, making a total of 
50,570. 

The Treasurer has been authorized to purchase a 
thousand hats for the protection of horses during the 
extreme hot weather, to be given to owners of limited 
means. Due notice of the time of distributing them 
will be given in the daily papers. 

President Angell announced that $19,481.66 has al- 
ready been contributed towards the erection of a 
building, to be the permanent home of the two hu- 
mane societies ; part of which is to be used for their 
offices, and the rest let to increase their means of use- 
fulness. 


A THOUSAND HATS FOR HORSES. 


Last year the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals gave 
away a thousand horse hats, for the pro- 
tection of horses during the extreme hot 
weather. As there may be a number of 
owners this year (as last) with very limited 
means, the Society offers to provide such, 
without charge, with horse hats as long as 
the thousand they have just purchased will 
last. This offer is not intended for owners 
who are well able, and should be glad, to 
provide for their own. Application (by 
owners or their authorized drivers) may be 
made at the Society’s offices, No. 19 Milk St. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


WASHINGTON (D.C.) HUMANE 
SOCIETY. 

It gives us infinite pleasure to learn of the 
good work done by this society, with whose 
organization, as the readers of our ‘‘Auto- 
biographical Sketches ”’ know, we have had 
in past years many pleasant connections; 
also to receive an order for two hundred 
and fifty copies of our ‘“‘ Black Beauty,’’ to 
be sent to the superintendent of schools of 
Washington for distribution in the public 
schools, every copy of which will be a 
missionary for the promotion of kindness, 
justice and mercy, as set forth in the seals 
of our ‘American Humane Education So- 
ciety ”’ and ** Bands of Mercy.”’ 


WANTED, A HOME. 


The Illinois Society has bought a building 
in Chicago to be the permanent home of the 
Society. 

We were present at the birth of our Mas- 
sachusetts Society and at the birth of the 
Illinois Society. 

We wrote the constitutions of both. 

The younger sister has a home. 

The older still lives in a rented flat. 

We do wish to see our Massachusetts 
Society established in a home of its own, 
part of which can be used for its offices, and 
the rest paying a good rental to aid humane 
work. T. ANGELL. 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will toward 


” 


men. 


OUR NEW BUILDING. 


We are most glad to receive this morning 
a check for one hundred dollars, from a 
New York lady, to aid in the erection of a 
building for our humane societies, as we 
have been urging in our paper. She calls it 
one brick for the structure of a great hu- 
mane monument destined to be the perma- 
nent home of the noblest charity on earth. 
She adds that she would prefer her name to 
be inscribed on this monument than to have 
dedicated to her memory the grandest mon- 
ument that Woodlawn Cemetery could fur- 
nish. She closes with a thousand heartfelt 
wishes for our prolonged life and usefulness. 

We would add to the above, that the sum 
now held in trust for this monument is 
nineteen thousand, four hundred eighty- 
one dollars and sixty-six cents, and that the 
names of all its contributors will be here- 
after published. 


IT IS TRUE. 

It is true that in our Eastern cities there 
is a class of men, young and old, as barbar- 
ous as the most barbarous on our Westerr 
plains. 

Men who in college mutilate students 
younger and weaker than themselves. 

Men who do not meet the lion or tiger, 
but find pleasure in shooting and wounding 
weak and defenceless creatures. 

Men who in violation of law cause their 
valuable and defenceless horses to be mutilated 
for life; and by their money-power defy our 
humane societies to put them where they 
belong. 

We thank God that in the progress of the 
humane education which our over fifty thou- 
sand ‘*‘Bands of Mercy’’ have been and are 
now teaching, the time is coming when these 
imitators of the worst of English aristocracy 
will be ashamed to appear with their mufé- 
lated horses on the streets of our cities. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 


NOT THE KIND FOR HER. 


“Tell me,” said Matilda, 
To her friend Amanda Grew, 
** Don’t you think young Charlie Brownz 
Would make a husband true? 
He’s asked me to become his wife, 
I think he loves me well, 
He’s rich, you know, and handsome, 
He’s considered quite a swell.” 


“ Tlike him not, Matilda,” 
Replied Amanda Grew; 
* He’s wealthy, rich and handsome, 
I’ll acknowledge it is true, 
But his horses wear tight check-reins, 
Their tails are docked off short, 
The cruel fox-hunt he prefers 
To any other sport. 


Then answered Matilda, 
To her friend Amanda Grew, 
never marry Charlie Brown 
If what you say is true; 
The man who harms his horses 
My husband shall not be, 
For if he thoughtless harms his horse 
He thoughtless would harm me!” 
H. & 


Whole number of animals examined in the investi- 
gation of complaints in May, 2044; horses taken from 
work, 55; horses and other animals killed, 152. 


‘¢ Blessed are the merciful.” 


Horses are not deaf. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMAs TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President; JosErH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over fifty thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 

probably over a million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“TI will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ : 

bey Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 


P. C. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to eve rson ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘* Band of Mercy Information ”’ 


and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the gr om and sends us the name 
the “band”? and the name and 
post-office address (town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,’’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

. . For the President, an imitation gold 
adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday -school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for bad, es, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon go d stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, our cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants todo a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings : 


1.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2.— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

8.— Readings. ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.— A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.— Enrollment of new members. 

7.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


HEREDITARY TITLES. 


We believe to a consider- 
able extent in heredity. 

It is a good thing to have 
a good father and mother, 
and still better when you can 
add to these good grand- 
fathers and grand- 
mothers. 

We have no objection to 
the showers of D. D.’s that 
fall from our hundred or 
more colleges annually upon 
respected clergymen to make 
them and their families hap- 
pier, but if all these titles 
were to remain in their fami- 
lies and make all their child- 
ren and grandchildren D.D.’s 
it might after a while puzzle 
the world to know which of 
them belonged to the Lord’s 
army, and which to another 
army of darker hue. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


‘““Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoke a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 
The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 


Raise us from what is low.” of dollars. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


The book “ Beautiful Joe,” which has had an enormous circu- 
lation, was written for a prize offered by our American Humane 
Education Society. 


It has paid its writer already several thousands 


A BONE CAUSED THE TROUBLE. 


A few days ago ‘“‘ Dewey,” the big St. Bernard dog 
owned by Mr. George W. Conrad, the coal dealer, 
came up on the porch at his beautiful home on East 
Franklin street, acting in a peculiar manner. He 
twisted his head from side to side, blood and froth 
streaming from his mouth, and he seemed either to 
be going mad or was in great pain. There was also 
fear that he was pofsoned. The dog whined pitifully. 
Mr. Conrad is receiving a visit from his sister of 
Marysville and she pluckily ran her hand down the 
dog’s throat but found nothing the matter. Moved 
by a spirit of humanity the ladies of the house then 
sent for Mr. Conrad, who was at his office. He has- 
tened home, and on examination found a bone stuck 
in the palate of Dewey’s mouth. Removing it, the 
dog’s whines ceased and he appeared as grateful asa 
human for the attention shown him, which he had 
asked for as plainly as a dog can ask. Dewey is a 
very valuable dog and the pet of all that neighbor- 
hood, and should any misfortune come to him it 
would be received with genuine grief by everybody. 


A PLEASANT CALL. 


While quietly sitting with our good wife last even- 
ing in our second story rooms, about 8.30 p.m., a cat 
belonging to one of our neighbors suddenly put in 
an appearance. As all our doors were closed, we 
could think of no way that the cat could have come 
unless down the chimney — but after careful exam- 
ination found that it had crept along the coping on 
the front wall of our own and the next building, some 
forty feet (which seemed almost impossible), and 
entered through a partly opened window. Whether 
it had heard that we were the president of “ The 
Dumb Animal Society ” we do not know, but it wasa 
pleasant call. 


“Do you drink coffee?’ asked the doctor of an aged 
patient. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“Coffee,” continued the M.D., “is a slow poison.” 

“Yes, very slow,” replied the old gentleman; ‘I 
have taken it daily for nearly eighty years.’’ 


NARROWLY ESCAPES. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Mrs. Ellen Crosby has had a 
narrow escape from being buried alive in Crawford 
county. She had been pronounced dead and prepar- 
ations for the burial were being made. While this 
was in progress her daughter, 19 years old, worn out 
by exhaustion, lay down to rest, but her eyes had 
scarcely closed before she sprang up and peremptorily 
insisted that her mother’s body be returned to the 
bed. She remarked that her mother had called to 
her in her sleep, saying: “ Mary, don’t let them bury 
me alive!” 

The undertaker complied with the daughter’s re- 
quest, saying it was but a dream, but the daughter 
stoutly claimed the contrary and would not be denied. 
Nearly eight hours passed, when Mrs. Crosby slowly 
opened her eyes and looked at her daughter, who 
had remained by her bedside, constantly watching 
for a return of life. 

Mrs. Crosby is now considered in a fair way of 
recovery. 

We receive the above from a Denver (Col.) lady, 
and, by same mail, a case in which an East St. Louis 
lady barely escaped being embalmed, and a New 
Haven man in a New York hospital recovered after 
being pronounced dead. 


Once, says a writer, I suddenly opened the door of 
my mother’s room and saw her on her knees beside 
her chair, and heard her speak my name in prayer. 
T quickly and quietly withdrew with a feeling of awe 
and reverence in my heart. Soon I went away from 
home to school, then to college, then into life’s 
sterner duties. But I never forgot that one glimpse 
of my mother at prayer, nor the one word—my own 
name — which I heard her utter. Well did I know 
that what I had seen that day was but a glimpse of 
what was going on every day in that sacred closet of 
prayer, and the consciousness strengthened me a 
thousand times in duty, in danger, and in struggle. 
When death came at last and sealed those lips, the 
sorest sense of loss I felt was the knowledge that no 
more would my mother be praying for me. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.”’ 


We sell them at one dollar each which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


‘*BLESSED ARE THE MEROIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘* Glory to God,” 
Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


YORK’S 400.”’ 
“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ ’’—Boston Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.”—Boston Ideas. 


“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breeze. 


‘FOR PITY’S SAKE,” 
On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
a@ hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


“ PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is 10 cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition we are permitted to 
sell at 60 cents, or post-paid.70 cents. 


“ The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 


the degree that they command the sympa-. 


thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
&@ copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
malas soon as youcan. Allsuffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss 8S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘“‘Humane Education Committee, 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr, Angell, 


the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 


over sixty millions of readers. 


*¢ Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” GEo. T, ANGELL, 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


word 


child and older person to seize | make 
every opportunity 4o say a kind| some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will 


some other human being or 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 

49778 Mashpee, Mass. 

Mashpee Band, Div. 3. 
P., Jane H. Doals. 

49779 Eastham, Mass. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., Hannah Hammond. 

No. Schoo! Band. 

P., Nellie Rogers. 

So. School Band. 

P., Harriet B. Clark. 

Wellfleet, Mass. 

High School Band. 

P., Harry Sweett. 

Mayflower Band. 

P., Mary O. Sparrow. 

Evangeline Band. 

P., Eva C. Goddard. 

Wellfleet Band, Div. 3 

P., Nan F. Eaton. 

Wellfieet Band, Div. 4. 

P., Angie Tarbell. 

Nathan, Mich. 

American Band. 

P., Miss Olive Wilkins. 

So. Norridgewock, Me. 

So. Norridgewock Band. 

P., Clara M. Bigelow. 

Exira, Iowa. 

Exira Band. 

P., Orion Clure. 

Roanoke, Va. 

The Crispus Attucks Bd. 

P., Mr. H. E. Barnett. 

Sojourner Truth Band. 

» Miss Lucy Addison. 
incieedens of the Weak Bd. 
P., Mrs. L. Curle. 

Always Kind, Never Cruel 
Band. 

P., Mrs. R. E. Harth. 

Do ; We Can Band. 

P., A. L. B. Robinson. 

Let ‘us Be Kind Band. 

» Mrs. 8. T. Oliver. 
Portia Band. 

P., Mr. J. R. Dungee. 
Booker Washington Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Thomas. 
Wheatley Band. 

, C. W. Traynhor. 
Little Workers Band. 

» Mrs. M. H. Burrell. 
Helpers of the Helpless 


49780 
49781 
49782 
49783 
49784 
49785 
49786 
49787 


49788 
49789 
49790 


49791 
49792 
49793 


49794 
49795 
49796 
49797 
49798 
49799 
49800 


nd. 

R. Trent. 
Idlewood, Pa. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Miss Della Allison. 
Florence Nightingale Bd. 

, Prof. M. Lang. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Emery Building Band. 
P., Elizabeth Smith. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Helpless Friends Band. 
P., George C. A. Dressler. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Wallis School. 


49801 


49802 
49803 


49804 


49805 


Wallis School Band, Div. 1. 


P., W. H. Price. 

Wallis Div. 2. 

P., A. A. No 

School Band, Div.3. 
, F. E. Hannan. 

Wallis Sch. Band, Div. 4. 

P., M. H. Poole. 

Wallis Sch. Div 5. 

P., M. L. Fole 

Wallis Sch. Band, Div. 6. 

P., Carrie Upton. 

Wallis Sch. — Div. 7. 
, G. E. Mil 

Wallis Sch. ‘Band, Div. 8. 
, Louise Logan. 

Wallis Sch. Band, Div. 9 

P., Della Noble. 

out Sch. Band, Div. 1. 

P., Mr. Jefferson K. Cole. 

Center Sch. Band, Div. 2. 
Savacool. 

fede Sch. Band, Div. 3. 

P., C. E. Welch. 

7 Center Sch. Band, Div. 4. 
, L. P. Whitney. 

Center Sch. Band, Div. 5. 
, 1. B. Farnum. 

Center Sch. Band, Div. 6. 

P., A. M. Carroll. 

Center Sch. Band, Div. 7. 
, K. G. Logan 

Center Sch. Band, Div. 8. 

. Nichols. 

Center Sch. Band, Div. 9. 

P., Teresa Carlin. 

Warren Sch. Band. Div. 1. 

P., Jennie F. D. Nichols. 

49824 Warren Sch. Band, Div. 2. 

P., M. J. Clark. 

49825 Warren Sch. Band, Div. 3. 

P., @. R. Ton. 


49806 
49807 
49808 
49809 
49810 


49823 


49826 Warren Sch. Band, Div. 

, L. M. Conroy. 

49827 Bowditch Sch. Bd., Div. 

P., Abbie D. Esty 

49828 ra Sch. Ba., Div. 2 

P., C. E. Jones. 

49829 Bowditch Sch. Bd., Div. 3. 


P., 8. F. Burbank 
49230 Bowditer Sch. Bd., Div. 4. 
Ton. 
49831 Dayton, Ohio. 
Seventh Dist. School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., G. W. Brumbaugh. 
49832 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Carson. 
49833 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Ensey. 
49834 No. 4 Band. 
» Miss Miller. 
49835 5 Band. 
P., Miss Newton. 
49836 No. 6 Band. 
Miss Souders. 
49837 No. 7 Band. 
,» Miss Beachem. 
49838 No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Anderson. 
49839 No.9 Band. 
P., Miss Staley. 
49840 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Clark. 
49841 No. 11 Band. 
» Miss Greenwood. 
49842 No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Hogan. 
49843 No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Ross. 
49844 No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss Rosenthal. 
49845 No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Stauffer. 
19846 No. 16 Band. 
P., Miss Anderson. 
49847 No. 17 Band. 
P., Miss Hammond. 
49848 No. 18 Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
49849 No. 19 Band. 
, Miss Fonts. 
49850 No. 20 Band. 
» Miss Troy. 
49851 No. 21 Band. 
P., Miss Kunz. 
49852 No. 22 Band. 
P., Miss Brough. 
49853 Weaver School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., E. J. Brown. 
49854 No. 2 Band. 
Miss McClure. 
49855 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Odlin. 
49856 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Edwards. 
49857 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Bittner. 
49858 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss 
49859 ag 7 Ba 
» Miss Graybill. 
49860 NO. 8 Band. 
Miss Wetzel. 
49861 No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Helmstedter. 
19862 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Shank. 
49863 No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Clark. 
49864 No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Brown. 
49865 No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Ellis. 
49866 No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss Scott. 
49867 No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Fogarty. 
49868 No. 16 Band. 
P., Miss Shroyer. 
49869 No. 17 Band. 
P., Miss Fickensher. 


No. 1 Band. 

P., Ellen Tomlinson. 
49871 No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Mentel. 
49872 No. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Schneider. 
49873 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Hughes. 
49874 No. 5 Band. 

P., Miss Galloway. 
49875 No. 6 Band. 

P., Miss Washburn. 
49876 No. 7 7 Band. 

P., Miss Guie. 
19877 No. 8 Band. 

P., Miss Kalter. 
49878 No. 9 Band. 

P., Miss Wallace. 
9879 No. 10 Band. 

P., Miss Vierebome. 


49870 Sixteenth District School. 


49880 No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Coghill. 
49881 No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Brown. 
49882 No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Daisy. 
49883 No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss Pruden. 
49834 No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Powers. 
49885 _ 16 Band. 
» Miss Kemp. 
49886 No. 17 Band. 
P., Miss Fonts. 
Fredericton, 
St. Margaret’s Band. 
P., Miss Kate Beek. 
Westgate, Iowa. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Martha Carroll. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
Angel! Band. 
P., Miss Katy Clifton. 
Carlyle, Ill. 
Carlyle Band. 
P., Mildred Van Cleve. 
Merchantville, N. J. 
Merchantville Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Culin. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Thirteenth Dist. School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., C. C. Davidson. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Wright. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Kissinger. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Evans. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Willoughby. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Blyth. 
No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Becker. 
No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Butt. 
No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Dunnebacke. 
No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Dunlap. 
No. 11 Band 
P., Miss Dempsey. 
No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Kimmel. 
No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Ryan. 
49905 No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss Shank. 
No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
No. 16 Band. 
P., Miss Perrin. 
Fifteenth Dist. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Cain. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Frank. 
Revolutionary Band. 
P., Miss Eickman. 
Happy Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Keifer. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Miss Coons. 
Faithful Band. 
P., Miss McQuig. 
Hiawatha Band. 
P., Miss Baldwin. 
Little Sunbeams Band. 
P., Miss Faulkner. 
Semper Fidelis Band. 
P., Miss Klugel. 
Golden Deeds Band. 
P., Miss Shibely. 
Fidelity Band. , 
P., R. P. Mercer. 
Audobon Band. 
P., Miss Willoughby. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Stewart Memorial Junior 
C.E. Band. 
P., Arthur Allen. 
Twentieth Dist. School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Nan B. Hale. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Denise. 
No. 3 Band. 

Swain. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Borghardat. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Sherer. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Cain. 
No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Taylor. 
49928 No. 8 Band. 

P., Miss Winch. 


49929 No. 9 Band. 


49587 


49888 


49889 


49590 


49891 


49892 


49893 
40894 
49895 
49896 
49897 
49898 
49899 
49900 
1901 
49902 
19103 
419904 


49906 
49907 
49908 


49909 
49910 
49911 
49912 
49913 
49914 
49915 
49916 
49917 
419918 
49919 
49920 


49921 


49922 
49923 
49924 
49925 
49926 


49927 


P., Miss Hinkle. 


49930 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss James. 
No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Jungelas. 
No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Harn. 
13 Band. 

-» Miss Smith. 
No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss Scott. 
No. 15 Band, 
P., Miss Ditzel. 
16 Band. 

Miss Pagenstecher. 
No. 17 Band. 

» Miss Kammerer. 
Ritzville, Wash. 
Band. 

» Miss L. C. Hall. 
Washington Band. 

P., Ernest Decker. 

McKinley Band. 

P., Harold Starr. 

Peabody, Mass. 

i? Sch. Band, Div. 1. 
-» Dorothea C. Sawtell. 

SSuth Sch. Band, Div. 2. 

, E. F. Perkins. 

49943 Séuth Sch. Band, Div. 3. 


40044 
P., 


49931 
49932 
49933 
49934 
49935 
49936 
49937 
499338 


49939 


49940 
49941 


49942 


49945 South Sch. Band, Div. 5. 

P., H. K. Pike. 

South Sch. Band, Div. 6. 

P., A. C. Buxton. 

West Sch. Band, Div. 1. 

P., May E. Adams. 

West Sch. Band, Div. 2. 

P., I. M. Baker. 

West Sch. Band, Div. 3. 

P., H. F. Young. 

Endicott Sch. Band, Div. 

P., Mary E. McCarthy. 

Endicott Sch. Band, Div. 

P., Mary A. Sheehan. 

on Sch. Band, Div. 
» Grace Rogers. 


49946 
49947 
49948 
49949 
49950 
49951 
49952 


49953 
» Mabel Humphrey. 
Felton School Band. 
P., Margaret O’Rourke. 
High School Band. 
P., W. W. Wordman. 
Westport, Mass. 
Bell of Justice Band. 
P., Elizabeth King. 
Hiawatha Band. 
P., Edith G. Mowry. 
Wake Robin Band. 
P., Lydia C. Joselyn. 
Whittier Band. .- 
P., Daniel 8. Coombs. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Mary Ashton. 
Westport Point Band. 
P., Emma K,. Lawrence. 
North Westport Band. 
P., Mary E. Blossom. 
South Westport Band. 
P., Sophia Macomber. 
Acoaxet Band. 
P., Mary McDonald. 
Neck Band. 
» Hattie M. Chase. 
Bantord Road Sch. Band. 
» Nellie M. Pettey. 
Mouse Mill Sch. Band. 
P., Kate G. Davis. 
Beautiful Joe Band. 
P., Elizabeth H. Boan. 
Brownell Corner Sch. Bd. 
P., Helen Blanchard. 
Hix Corner Sch. Band. 
P., Winnie L. Blanchard. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., E. M. Brophy. 
East Side Sch. Band. 
P., Luna Albrecht. 
State Side Band. 
P., Ruth Artingstall. 
Peabody, Mass. 
St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 1. 


P., —— 
St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 2. 


49954 
49955 
411956 


49957 
49958 
49959 
49960 
49961 
49962 
49963 
49064 
49965 
49966 
49967 
49968 
49969 
49970 
49971 
49972 
49973 
49974 


49975 


P., 
49976 St. John Parochial School 
iv. 3. 


St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 4. 


49977 


49978 St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 5. 
P., 
49979 St. John aan School 
Band, Div 


Sch. Band, Div. 4. 


49980 St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 7. 


St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 8 


P., 
St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 9. 


P., 
49983 St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 10 


St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 1 


49981 


49982 


Pi 
St. John Parochial School 
Band, Div. 12. 


Ps 
Millville, Pa. 
an 
P., Lonna M. Kester. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sawyer Band. 
P., Sylvia Woodard. 
Milton, Wis. 
Milton Band. 
P., Miss Lula Mullen. 
Guernsey, Pa. 
Walter Band. 
P., E. Belle Griest. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Helpers Band. 
P., John Heidt. 
Franklin Band. 
P., Helen Minnis. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Julia Conkling. 
3 Del Norte, Colo. 
Del Norte Band. 
P., Mast’r Stephen Scibird. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Lula Jagger. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Landseer Band. 
P., James Jackles. 
Falls City, Neb. 
Presb. Jr. C. E. Band. 
P., Miss Florence Cleaver. 
7 Belgrade, Servia. 

American Band. 

P., Janie Christitch. 
8 Marion, Va. 
Marion Band. 
P., Mrs, C. J. Brown. 
Boston, Mass. 
Belt Line Band. 
P., Forest Spaulding. 
Ww ‘awa, Pa. 
Wawa Never Give Up Bd. 
P., John R. Fife. 
Mia misburg, Ohio. 
Public Schools. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., W.M. K. Vance. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Jackson. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Hadley. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Schenck. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Ulm. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Pringle. 

7 Band. 

P., Miss Christy. 
No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Schenck. 
No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Brady. 
No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Harlacher. 
No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Schell. 
No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Miltenberger. 
No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Hecker. 
No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss Stamm. 
No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Petticrew. 
No. 16 Band. 
P., Miss Fink. 
7 No. 17 Band. 
P., Miss Kinder. 
No. 18 Band. 
P., Miss Petit. 
No. 19 Band. 
P., Miss Moyer. 
No. 20 Band. 
P., Miss Kinder. 
Franklin, Ohio. 
Public Schools. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., O. M. Soule. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., R. E. Vail. 
50023 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Paul. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEEP. 


At a very early hour one morning, in Florence, I 
lay half asleep, when the bleating of a sheep brought 
me quickly to my senses, and I remembered to have 
heard that at this season the shepherds come down 
from the mountains with their flocks, to take them 
to the warmer plains below. So I hastily aroused 
the sleeping children, who only needed the word 
“lambs” to make them broad awake, and we flew to 
the windows, and lo! what a sight was there. 

The whole street and sidewalk below, as far as we 
could see in either direction, was filled with a mov- 
ing mass. Hundreds and thousands of sheep and 
lambs; flocks following each other in quick succes- 
sion, with only room enough between for the shep- 
herd, who always leads the sheep with a big crook, 
and generally carries one or more tiny lambkins in 
his arms. 

There was no trouble with refractory sheep racing 
off in the wrong direction; all were content and 
happy te follow their beloved shepherds, at whose 
sides trotted the faithful dogs and the big leaders of 
the flocks that wore the bells. It was the tinkling 
of these hundreds of bells that had aroused me so 
early. Never shall I forget that strange, weird sound 
as it rose and fell on the early morning air. 

These numerous flocks of sheep pass through the 
city twice a year—in the spring, when they leave the 
warm lowlands around Perugia for the northern 
mountains, and in autumn, when the frosty air drives 
them back to the plains. And, as they must pass 
through the cities on their way, they are obliged to 
linger outside the city walls until all business in the 
streets is suspended, when the night guards open 
the ponderous gates and allow them to pass through. 

It was an impressive sight to see those hundreds of 
sheep following their leaders so happily, and spoke 
volumes for the friendly relations existing between 
them.— Wide Awake. 


In Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
we find the following: — 

Some interesting observations relating to the sur- 
gical treatment of wounds by birds were recently 
brought by M. Fabio before the Physical. Society of 
Geneva. The author quotes the case of the snipe, 
which he had often observed engaged in repairing 
damages. With its beak and feathers it makes a very 
creditable dressing, applying plasters to the bleed- 
ing wounds, and even securing a broken limb by 
means of a stout ligature. On one occasion he killed 
a snipe which had on its chest a large dressing com- 
posed of down, taken from other parts of the body 
and securely fixed to the wound by the. coagulated 
blood. Twice he had brought home snipe with inter- 
woven feathers strapped on to the side of fractures 
of one or other limb. The most interesting example 
was that of a snipe, both of whose legs he had unfor- 
tunately broken by a misdirected shot. He recovered 
the animal only on the following day, and he then 
found that the poor bird had contrived to apply 
dressings and a sort of splint to both limbs. In 
carrying out this operation some feathers had 
become entangled around the beak, and not being 
able to use his claws to get rid of them, it was almost 
dead from hunger when discovered. In a case 
recorded by M. Magner, a snipe which was observed 
to fly away with a broken leg was subsequently 
found to have forced the fragments into a parallel 
position, the upper fragments reaching to the knee, 
and secared them there by means of a strong band 
of feathers and moss intermingled. The observers 
were particularly struck by the application of a 
ligature of a kind of flat-leaved grass wound round 
the limb, of a spiral form, and fixed by means of a 
sort of glue. 


(From Boston Herald.) 

A great many horses are fed on the streets from “cat- 
bags”’ drawn up over their noses, and wabbling about 
in a manner which must make it very uncomfortable 
to eat one’s dinner in that way. A bright horse down 
in “ Pie Alley” the other day had nearly reached the 
bottom of his bag. It wabbled awfully, but the oats 
were sweet and he was hungry. Infrontof him stood 
&@ wagon and the wagon had a wheel. Happy thought. 
He walked up to the wheel, rested his canvas bucket 
on the top of it and finished his dinner to the last 
oat in a comfortable, leisurely fashion, and with a 
twinkle in his eye. If that was not a triumph of 
mind over matter, what was it? 


THE SPRING AWAKENING. 


The little gray squirrel is rubbing his eyes, 
For his sleep was long and sound, 

And the woodchuck peeps at the glowing skies 
From his chamber underground. 

Old Bruin is shambling from out his den 
With a dazed and stupid air, 

And song-birds are flying back again, 
A message of spring to bear. 

The butterfly crawls from its chrysalis, 
The beetles rouse from their nap, 

And blossoms awake at the south wind’s kiss 
And the rain-drop’s gentle tap. 

From their icy fetters the streamlets leap, 
The woodlands with music ring. 

All things are awakening from winter sleep, 
To welcome the merry spring. 

ALICE JEAN CLEATOR, Every Other Sunday. 


HORSE SAVES TWO DROWNING GIRLS. 


Agnes and Pauline Bain, of Tipton, Ind., aged 14 
and 11 years, respectively, attempted to ford Cicero 
Creek on horseback, iast evening. The horse’s feet 
became entangled and he threw the girls into the 
stream. Pauline had sunk twice when her sister 
caught her by the hair and the horse swam to them. 

The elder sister caught the beast by the tail with 
one hand, and, holding Pauline with the other, they 
reached the shore safely. The horse started home on 
a@ gallop and neighed as if in great trouble, which at- 
tracted the attention of its owner on its arrival. The 
animal immediately whirled around and went in the 
direction of the little girls with great rapidity, with 
the parents in pursuit, and they were met making 
their way homeward bound. The horse ran up to 
them, rubbed his head on the little one’s shoulders 
and nickered as if he was very glad they were alive. 
Only a short time ago Mr. Bain offered the animal to 
a dealer for $100, but the sale was not consummated. 
Since the heroic deed of the animal in saving his 
daughters’ lives he refuses any price, and avers that 
at the death of the animal a monument will mark his 
grave.—MARGARET E. SANGSTER, in Christian Herald. 
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POWER OF MUSIC. 


There was a “‘ block” among the teams in a promi- 
nent business street. A herdic had been overturned, 
and several coal carts had been stopped by a load of 
lumber which, having succeeded in stationing itself 
across the thoroughfare, was unable to move farther. 

Moreover, every man among those barricaded had 
lost his temper, and swearing was the order of the 
hour. 

Suddenly, oh cheerful sound! a lively street band 
began to play, and the temper of the crowd changed 
asif by magic. The horses stood no longer in peril 
of dislocated necks, through the jerking and pulling 
of their irate drivers; the execrations ceased. Each 
man settled back in his cart to listen. After a Strauss 
waltz and a spirited march the band moved on, and 
then it became apparent that the audience had ex- 
perienced a marvellous change. 

“Will I give ye a lift, Mick?” called one, the driver 
of the lumber cart, jumping down to put his shoulder 
to the wheel. “It’s a big load ye’ve got.” 

“Throo for yez!”’ cried another, also lending a 
hand. “ Pat, lave that baste of yours and show what 
you’re good for!” 

They pushed with a will, and the horses—who shall 
say that they did not work with redoubled vigor ?— 
pulled with a will. The teams were started and every- 
thing went on as if nothing had happened. 

“It’s a foin band that,” said one man as he drove 
on. 

“Dade, an’ it is!” cried another; and hardly a 
man among them but whistled, or tried to whistle, his 
own version of the tune. 


A SHREWD CLERGYMAN. 


We find in Vick’s Family Magazine an account of 
a well-known English dean who had the misfortune 
to lose his umbrella, and in his next sermon in the 
cathedral contrived to say “that if its present pos- 
sessor would drop it over the wall of the deanery 
garden that night he would say no more about it.” 
The next morning he went to the spot and found, not 
only his own umbrella but forty-five others. It almost 
seems as though the forty thieves, described in the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ must have been 
in that cathedral. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 
vivisection. in the schools. 


Do not let your cats or dogs disturb 
the sleep of your sick or well neigh- 
bors. 


Don’t forget your cat. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE BIRDS. 


The wife of a prominent Massachusetts clergyman 
writes us that it makes her heart ache to see some of 
our best Christian women wearing birds on their 
hats, and encloses the following :— 

GOD’S BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. 
The beautiful bird from the tropic skies, 
Whose plumage of head so grand 
Decks many a hat of unthinking ones 
In free America’s land. 


Dear little fleet-winged songster, 
That soars in the blue, blue sky, 
You shall never be found enfolded 

Among ribbons on my head to lie. 


You shall float at ease in the heavens, 
In the blue of the sky so warm, 
And sing your carol to the King 
Who rules the cloud and storm. 
Mrs. WILLIAM H. MARBLE. 


HOW THE FOX ESCAPED. 


A good story is related at the expense of a well- 
known business man of Little Rock. His hunting 
proclivities are well known, and he has the reputa- 
tion of being so skilful in this line that seldom, if 
ever, does anything escape when he gets on its trail. 
Last Saturday, however, he was defeated in a most 
provoking fashion. He saddled up his steed and 
took up a trail that led to the southwest from the 
city. A short distance away he started a handsome 
fox. Away the animal flew, with Martin in close pur- 
suit. He seemed to be unlucky, for no matter how 
fast he rode the fox always kept just out of reach. 
The race lasted some hours, during which the sly 
little animal doubled and redoubled his track. At 
last the fox showed signs of fatigue, and Martin be- 
gan to smile at thought of the satisfaction he would 
get. But, alas, they struck a herd of hogs, and just 
as Martin was preparing to “close in,” the fox sprang 
on the back of a long-legged porker—one of the kind 
that can outrun a race-horse. The hog raised his 
snout, gave a frightened grunt, and away he flew. 
Martin stopped, completely spellbound with amaze- 
ment. The fox held his seat like a circus rider, while 
the further the hog got away the faster he seemed to 
go. Martin watched the strange pair till they disap- 
peared in a brush patch and then returned to Little 
Rock. He related the strange occurrence to a num- 
ber of “‘ intimate friends,’ and from them it became 
known through the city. 


A TRAIN FLIRTATION. 

(From the Western Graphic.) 

I did not even know her name, 

Nor where she lived — nor whence she came — 
*Twas sad, and yet 

Was I so much to blame 

That all my heart should start to flame, 
And flare and fret? 


She was so sweet, so passing fair, 
With such a smile, with such an air — 
What could I do? 
A glance as shy, as debonair, 
An eye as bright, a smile as rare, 
I never knew! 


And so I smiled across the aisle, 

And met the winsome, merry smile 
She sent so bold; 

At last she laughed, then after while 

She cooed aloud in friendly style, 
“I’m free years old!” 


Our Dumb Animals. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF SPENDING TIME 
AND MONEY TO PROTECT ANIMALS 
FROM ORUELTY ? 


To those who believe the Bible a Divine revelation 
no argument ought to be needed. ‘God made the 
cattle.” ‘*God remembered the cattle.” ‘ He caused 
grass to grow for the cattle.” ‘The cattle on a thou- 
sand hills are His.”’ 

If the cattle on a thousand hills are God’s cattle 
entrusted to our care, if He cares for the lives of His 
cattle, and we depend on His mercy for our lives here 
and our welfare hereafter, then no other reason is 
needed for protecting God’s cattle from unnecessary 
cruelty. 

If on the other hand there were no God, no future 
life—if the thousands of millions in past ages who 
have founded their hopes of heaven on the Christian 
Bible were all mistaken—if the wise power that cre- 
ated and governs the universe has ordained that 
there shall be no punishment hereafter for crimes 
committed here, and no compensation for innocent 
suffering—that holy mothers and saints who have 
given their lives to save others shall simply share 
with pirates and murderers a common annihilation— 
what then? 

I answer, even then we are so linked to the lower 
orders of creation that we cannot make them suffer 
without suffering ourselves. 

Their meats, through cruelty, b poi 

Their milk, through cruelty, b p 

We cannot inflict suffering even upon the fish of 
the sea without endangering human health. 

When we destroy the birds we injure agriculture. 

When we do cruel acts we do an injury to our own 
souls. 

When we permit others to do cruel acts we permit 
them to do what is likely to injure not only themselves 
but the communities in which they live. 

On the other hand, when we make the lives of the 
lower animals happier we make our own lives hap- 
pier ; when we teach others to make the lives of the 
lower animals happier we teach them what will not 
only benefit the lower animals, but the human race. 

If there were no other reason, the duty of gratitude 
should be enough to secure them kind treatment. 

What services they render us! 

Michelet says that if only the birds were destroyed, 
the wonderful increase of insects would destroy all 
vegetation and the whole human race would perish. 

What happiness they bring into our lives! 

What could we do without them? 

And how little they ask in return! 
a thousand hills are His.” 


“The cattle on 
Gero. T. ANGELL. 
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FROM ANGELL’S LESSONS ON KIND- 
NESS TO ANIMALS. 

1. Never to stick pins into butterflies and other 
insects, unless you would like to have somebody 
stick pins into you. 

2. Never to carry poultry with their heads hanging 


down, unless you would like to be carried in the same 
way. 


8. Never to throw stones at those harmless crea- 
tures, the frogs, unless you would like to have stones 
thrown at you in the same way. 

4. That nearly all snakes are harmless and useful. 

5. That earthworms are harmless and useful, and 
that when you use them in fishing they ought to be 
killed instantly, before you start, by plunging them 
in a dish of boiling water. 


6. That it is very cruel to keep fish in glass globes 
slowly dying. 

7. That it is cruel to keep twitching the reins 
while driving. 


8. That when your horse is put in a strange stable 
you should always be sure that he is properly fed 
and watered, and that his blanket is properly put on. 


9. That you should never ride after a poor-looking 
horse when you can help it. Always look at the 
horse and refuse to ride after a docked or poor-look- 
ing one, or a horse whose head is tied up by a tight 
check-rein. 


10. That you should always talk kindly to every 
dumb creature. 


ll. That you should always treat every dumb crea- 
ture as you would like to be treated yourself if you 
were in the creature’s place. 


THOUGHTFUL MEN. 


Thoughtful men are anxious 
in regard to the great dangers 
which now threaten our coun- 
try. How can we better meet 
them than by a general humane 
education of the children and 
youth in all our schools and 
through them of their parents? 
And how can this be better done 
than through our ‘American 
Humane Education Society” (the 
first of its kind in the world), 
whose mottoes are: “Glory to 
God,” ‘*Peace on Earth,” **Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to every 
Living Creature ?” 

We earnestly ask every well- 
wisher to help our Society by 


Owned by Will H. Day of Grinnell, Iowa. 


JESSE. 


sending what they can to GEo. 
T. ANGELL, President, or Hon. HENRY B. 
HI., Treasurer, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 
All receipts will be duly credited in the 
columns of Our Dumb Animals. 
For the ‘‘American Humane Education 
Society,’’ 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 
HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


A LADY. 


An aged truckman, in New York city, bent under 
the weight of a big roll of carpet. His bale hook fell 
from his hand and bounded into the gutter out of 
reach. Twenty idle clerks and salesmen saw the old 
man’s predicament, and smiled at his look of bewil- 
derment. No one ventured to help him. A fashion- 
ably dressed young woman came along, took in the 
situation at a glance, and without looking to the 
right or left stepped into the gutter, picked up the 
hook in her dainty, gloved fingers, and handed it to 
the man with a smile. The idlers looked at each 
other and at the fair young woman. 

The old truckman, in a violent effort to express his 
thanks, lost his hat. It rolled into the gutter where 
the hook had been. This was almost too much for 
any woman, young or past young; but this New York 
girl was equal to the occasion. Into the gutter she 
tripped again and got the soiled hat. When she 
handed it to the truckman a happy smile was seen to 
play about her lips. “God bless ye, miss,” the old 
man said, as the fair maiden turned her back on the 
idlers and went on her way. 


SKUNKS THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 


The hop-growers of Otsego county have discovered 
what naturalists have long been trying to make 
farmers understand—that skunks, instead of being 
their enemies, as they formerly supposed, are among 
their most useful friends. As one hop-grower ex- 
pressed it, ‘Nowadays we protect skunks as carefully 
as we do song-birds.” 

Hop-yards, it appears, are infested by a certain 
kind of grub which gnaws off the tender vines at the 
root, and this grub is the favorite food of the skunk. 

As a general thing the skunks sally forth at night- 
fall, but now and then they are to be seen at work in 
broad daylight. The proceeding is an interesting 
one to watch. 

The skunk begins his quest on the edge of the 
yard, where he cocks his head over a hill of hops and 
listens. If a grub is at work upon one of the four 
trailing vines, his quick ear is sure to hear it. At 
once he begins to paw up the earth, and presently he 
is seen to uncover the grub and swallow it with un- 
mistakable relish. 

Then he listens again, and if he hears nothing pro- 
ceeds to the next hill. And so he goes on till he has 
had his fill. Cor. New York Tribune. 


One of the sweetest things in the family is to see 
children helping one another. 


UNSCREWING HIS HEAD. 


Mr. Romily, the British Commissioner for the West- 
ern Pacific, tells this story of the early days of the 
Fiji settlements : — 

“A white man, wandering over one of the islands, 
was taken prisoner by the natives. He hadacork leg. 
He didn’t like the looks of his captors, and liked them 
still less when he noticed that they were fixing up a 
neighboring oven. Trying hard not to show his agi- 
tation, he called for something to eat. Food was set 
before him, and he used his large jack-knife to cut it. 

‘“* With every mouthful or two he stuck his jack- 
knife into his cork leg with such force that it stood 
erect. The natives looked on with great astonish- 
ment and evident alarm. After the meal was over he 
began to unscrew his leg. That was too much for the 
savages, who did not seem to have any curiosity to 
see what he would do next, but opened a passage and 
let him walk away. 

“When he reached his horse, some little distance 
away, the natives began to gather around, but after 
mounting the man made a motion as if to unscrew 
his head, and the spectators ran away in terror. 

School and Home. 


IT DOESN’T COST MONEY. 


It doesn’t cost money, as many suppose, 
To have a good time on the earth ; 

The best of its pleasures are free to all those 
Who know how to value their worth. 


The sweetest of music the birds to us sing, 
The loveliest flowers grow wild, 

The finest of drinks gushes out of the spring— 
All free to man, woman, and child. 


No money can purchase, no artist can paint, 
Such pictures as nature supplies 

Forever, all over, to sinner and saint, 
Who use to advantage their eyes. 


Kind words and glad looks and smiles cheery and 
brave 
Cost nothing — no, nothing at all ; 
And yet all the wealth Monte Christo could save 
Can make no such pleasures befall. 


To bask in the sunshine, to breathe the pure air, 
Honest toil, the enjoyment of health, 

Sweet slumber refreshing—these pleasures we share 
Without any portion of wealth. 

Communion with friends that are tried, true, and 

strong, 

To love and be loved for love’s sake — 

In fact, all that makes a life happy and long 
Are free to whoever will take. 


SCARCITY OF GAME. 
City Sportsman—“ Have you seen anything worth 
shooting at around here?” 
Farmer—“ Well, no; not till you came.” 
Somerville Journal. 


Among all the exchanges received at our office none 
is more fully appreciated and thoroughly read than 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Ohio Valley.Manufacturer, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Sales of publications, $199.86. 

Total, $1,159.15. 

Receipts of the American Humane Education 

Society for May. 

A friend, rg Arioch Wentworth, $50; Elisha 
Gunn, $25; C. W. Parker, $10; Mrs. G. L. Pratt, $10; 
Mrs. E. B. det $10; A. C. Andrews, $10; Mrs. 
Louisa C. Bacon, $10; Mrs. Wm. J. Rotch, $10; Miss 
Jane R. Haines, $10; W. B. Harrison, $8.70; Women’s 
Penn. 8. P. C. A., $5.40; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, $5; Gen. 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, $5; W. P. Stearns, $5; Miss 
K. A. Tarbell, $5; Mrs. T. O. Richardson, $5; Miss 
Emma T. Kieselhurst, $5; Mrs. E. C. Stickney;, $5; 
Mrs. Robert Cochrane, $2; Miss E. C. Campbell, $2; 
D. A. Henkes, $1.00; Mrs. Mary B. Langdell, $1.00; 
Cash, $1.00; Mrs. Emma W. Shuler, $1. 


Sales of publications, $26.59. 


*OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as ‘*‘ Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the waste- 
basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the aie 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. — 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage:— 


Black Beauty, in English or een. 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

(German) ° ° heavy paper 35 cts. 

(Modern Greek) . . paper 25 cts. 

(Spanish) ° ° ° paper 10 cts. 

paper 20 cts 

For Pity’ cloth, large, 70 cts. +» paper 10 cts. 

Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Four Months in New Hampshire, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . ° 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or . 

Humane Horse Book, , compiled by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents eac 

Humane Training and Treatment of the 

orse, by H.C. Merwin, lcenteach 

Cattie Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 

Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
Angell . ° 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell ° 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two saaend 

How to Kill Animals Humanely 

Service of Mercy . 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
Angell . 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30-cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25cents,inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

ae Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk ft.. 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOcIETY. 


Active Life . $100 00 | Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branc 6's 00 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 100 


RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP IN age 4 MASSACHUSETTS 


Society P. C. 
Active Life. . . $100 00 anes — - $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00/ Branch . . 100 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . 1 00 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P.C. A. receive 
— Dump ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

ociety. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


| 


> 


